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Once upon a time the young hero, Theseus, sailed to Crete with seven Athenian girls and six young men 
as tribute to King Minos. Many Athenians before him had been killed by the Minotaur, which lived in the 
centre of the Labyrinth, but Theseus slew the creature and returned home safely to Athens. But this is not 
going to be another recounting of a Greek myth! Instead I want to raise a question about the most famous 
shaggy bull of all time, a question which will lead us into the history of the Near East, into anthropology 
and psychology, and ultimately deeper into ourselves. The question is "why"? Why a Minotaur and notan 
ogre? Why Crete and not Italy? Why a bull and not a giant dog? Why is it like this and not like that? 

The Minotaur, half bull and half man (the name means "bull of Minos") is one of the most ancient 
and one of the most famous creatures in the whole of Greek myth. Sophocles and Euripides, Catullus and 
Ovid knew the myth so well that they do not bother to explain the details. An unknown poet as early as 
the sixth century B.C., working in the style of Hesiod, speaks of a bull- man creature; and even Orosius, a 
Christian writing almost one thousand years later, refers with horror to the pagan Greeks who once 
fattened with their blood this terrible being. Medieval writers illustrated their manuscripts with 
Minotaurs slain by gallant knights, and in our own century artists like Picasso, Magritte and Watts 
have been fascinated by the Minotaur. 


Sacrifices to bulls in Crete? 

The first artistic representations are on a Corinthian gold relief plaque and on an Athenian amphora 
from the early seventh century B.C. But the Minotaur is far older than that. For in the Minoan 
civilisation, centred on Knossos in Crete, two thousand years before Christ, bulls were worshipped and 
sacrificed, and bull sports were performed. There are bulls everywhere in Minoan art: on frescoes, gems 
and figurines, on jewellery and sacred vessels — the most famous is the magnificent bull's head rhyton 
(drinking cup) — and the south fag ad e of the palace at Knossos was crowned with a huge pair of bull’s 
horns. 

Sacrifices may have been made not of. but to bulls — even sacrifices of human beings. Orosius speaks of 
the Athenians being eaten by the Minotaur, and most ancient authors say that the tribute provided food 
(boran) for the creature. The Athenian men and girls who formed the tribute are often called eitheoi. 
Scholars usually skate round the meaning of eitheoi by saying it is "obscure", but it must be connected with 
theos, god; and this could imply that the Athenians were to participate in a religious sacrifice. Pherecydes, 
who was writing at Athens in the early fifth century, says that before killing the Minotaur Theseus cut 
some hairs from its head and offered them to Poseidon. Cutting hair from an animal's head often 
preceded a sacrifice; it reflects a belief (shared by ancient Egyptians and medieval witches) that by 
gaining control of one small part of a person, such as hair or nail parings, one could control the whole 
of that person. The idea of sacrifice fits well with that of the Minotaur dwelling in the heart of the 
Labyrinth, in a "holy of holies". 


Or somersaults? 

But there is another possibility too; that the Athenians had to take part in bull-sports, which presumably 
were per- formed in the palace courtyard at Knossos. For a fresco and seal-stones have been discovered, 
which show men somersaulting over bulls. Mary Renault, in her fine "mythical novel". The King 
Must Die, gives a powerful description of the bull-sports: "He ran smoothly up to the sullen bull . . . He 
grasped the horns, and swung up bet- ween them, going with the bull; then he soared free . . . He turned 
in air, a curve as lovely as a bent bow's, and on the broad back his slim feet touched down together; then 
they sprang up again. " Even for the Greeks, whose conception of all-in wrestling would never be allowed 
peak viewing time today, such a pastime would be extremely dangerous. Indeed one seal-stone shows 
an acrobat being trampled by a bull, and to be sent as part of the Athenian tribute to Crete was seen as 
tantamount to a death sentence. Nevertheless, I believe such sports did take place at Knossos. Cretan bulls 
look quite different from modem Spanish bulls; they have short fat legs, large bodies and thick stumpy 
necks. Such animals would not be able to move quickly or toss their heads swiftly. Moreover, a 
successor to the Cretan bull- sports is actually performed today. In Les Landes in south- west France men 
play a game whose aim is to provoke a cow and then to dodge its charges. The climax comes when the star 
acrobat performs a double somersault over the charging cow. 

Bull-mat i n the melting pot 

So, like many mythical creatures, the Minotaur has an historical element, in this case Minoan religion and 
ritual. But why then is the Minotaur not simply a bull — why a bull-man? Again Cretan art can 
help; for seal-stones engraved with bull-headed figurines with human bodies have been found at 
Knossos. Another influence was Egypt. We know there was trade between Crete and Egypt from about 
1850 B.C., and Egyptian religion is permeated by half-human, half-animal figures, including bull- 



headed men. But things are not as simple as that. The Egyptians also traded with the Hittites, and, not 
only did the storm- god of the Hittites appear in bull form, but many figures of bulls have been found in 
Anatolian shrines. There was trade too between Egypt, Syria and Sumeria, and half-human, half-animal 
figures are common on Syrian cylinder seals. The Summerian hero, Gilgamesh, fought the "Bull of 
Heaven", and a Sumerian tablet in the British Museum shows a man with bull's horns. Indeed Crete 
herself ex- ported pottery to Ugarit and Quatna in Syria. The idea of a bull man seems to have been in the 
melting-pot of religious ideas throughout the ancient Near East. 

Why was it such a widespread concept? And how did the Greeks themselves explain it? The usual 
explanation was that once Minos did not sacrifice to Poseidon a par- ticularly beautiful bull; the god was 
angry and caused Minos' wife, Pasiphae, to desire the bull. Daedalus, the supreme craftsman, made 
Pasiphae a wooden cow in which she could hide and gratify her desire. The result of the union was the 
Minotaur. Here again there may be a link with Hittite myth; for in some Anatolian shrines a goddess is 
associated with the bull, and is sometimes said to have given birth to it. It seems a fanciful story, but 
even the author of Exodus (the eastern connection once more) felt it necessary to state the law against 
copulation between humans and animals. 

The theme of the first part of this myth, a god's anger at one who offended him (or her) is a universal 
feature of Greek literature. People in every land and every period have believed that there are powers greater 
than themselves, and that, if they offend against them, they will be punished. Such a belief is rooted in 
our experience of the universe: the great natural forces in the world — the sun and moon, the sea and the 
wind — are beyond man's control; if he tries to dominate them, he will be destroyed. The anthropologist. 
Sir James Frazer, who compiled the massive and detailed The Golden Bough, leapt to the conclusion 
that the Minotaur "represents" the sun or Pasiphae the moon. But I can find nothing in Cretan art to 
show that the bull was identified with the sun, nor that the Minoans worshipped the sun and moon. In 
archaic and classical Greece there are very few myths about the sun god, Helios, and his cult was not 
important. Poseidon and Zeus and their fellow Olympians soon acquired a mass of associations 
and characteristics which went far beyond their original association with the sea and sky. There 
are, I believe, far more interesting reasons for the creation of the Minotaur, reasons which lie deep in the 
nature of early Greek society — and deep in the human psyche. 


Animals and men — a precarious balance 

Other creatures in Greek myths which are half human and half animal include the Centaurs (man and 
horse), the Sphinx (woman and lioness), and the Sirens (bird-women). Sometimes gods and humans take 
an animal form; Zeus became a bull when he ravished Europa, and Io was turned into a cow when she had 
been raped by Zeus. Some of the gods' epithets too give them animal characteristics: Athena is "owl- 
faced", Hera "cow-eyed", and Poseidon hippios, "horsey". But on the whole, in sharp contrast to 
many primitive civilisations, animals do not play an important part in Greek myth. No Greek myths 
describe a time when animals ruled the world or when men and animals lived together in harmony. Nor do 
animals often help human beings. But the roots of Greek civilisation, the Minoan and Mycenean periods, 
tell a very different story. Animals often appear in Minoan art, and not just bulls but snakes and goats; 
a beautiful Minoan gold signet ring, for example, shows two goats mating. And two magnificent gold 
cups of the Mycenaean period, from Vapheio near Sparta, depict bulls being captured. Mycenaean art also 
represents strange animal figures, even more fantastic than the Minotaur. A fresco from a house at 
Mycenae (1300-1200 B.C.) shows a procession of creatures with donkeys' heads and the bodies of 
hippopotami, and both the sphinx and the griffin occur in Mycenaean art. In the modern world, where 
most of us live remote from animals, animal-men are most often found in children's books. Children, like 
primitive peoples, see no clear-cut distinction between themselves and animals. 

Animals provide man with food and clothing, and by copying their habits he can learn how to provide 
shelter for himself. But at the same time animals are a threat; man must kill them, not just to obtain 
food, but often to survive. This precarious balance between the helpful and the dangerous, the constructive 
and the destructive, is woven into mythologies throughout the world — and into the fabric of life itself. 
The French anthropologist, Claude Levi- Strauss, has explored its significance in very complex studies 
of North American Indian myths. 


The animal in us all 

Man not only depends on animals but also shares some of their qualities, and a realisation of this too 
underlies the concept of the Minotaur. Similes comparing men to animals occur in the earliest extant 
work of Greek literature, the Iliad. What links man most closely with the animls is his physical, indeed 
his animal nature: his need for food, his capacity for sex, his aggressiveness. Man has a "love-hate" 
relationship not only with animals but with the animal part of his own nature-what D. H. Lawrence 
called the "blood consciousness". 



The founding fathers of twentieth century psychology, Freud and Jung, were interested in the Minotaur, 
and both placed great importance on the interpretation of dreams. Monsters of all kinds fill the dreams 
of men from every age and every country. They surely embody man's horror of the dark and destructive 
side of other men and of himself; the bull is an especially powerful symbol of danger and destruction. R. 

P. Warren, in his poem Brother to Dragons, uses the Minotaur to represent just this: 

And thus my minotaur. There at the blind 
Blank labyrinthine turn of my personal time, 

I met the beast. And the time I met it was — 

At least it seems so now -that first moment 
When the alacrity of blood stumbles and natura/joy 
Sees nature but as mirror for its fear. 

It is fascinating to discover that Artemidorus who wrote an Interpretation of Dreams in the second century 
A.D., states that to dream of a bull means extraordinary danger. 

The idea that man 'has both a lower, animal nature and a divine soul, that he is poised between the devil and 
the angels, is fundamental to Christian beliefs. But it has roots in one aspect of Greek thought, above all 
of Plato and his followers. And Plato's ideas in turn are a result of Greek development of shamanistic 
experience. The shamans, who have successors even today in North America and Siberia, believed that 
the soul could be separated from the body before death. But, in contrast to Plato, they did not blacken 
the animal part of man and the animal world; for they used the spirits of animals to separate soul and body. 
Deep sleep and heightened emotion could, they believed, release the soul. This reminds us of the power 
of the prophet, who in a state of high emotion foresees the gods' plans for men. Just such a prophet, 
Cassandra in Aeschylus' Agamemnon, when foreseeing Clytemnestra's murder of Agamemnon, visualises 
the king as a bull and his wife as a homed cow. Moreover, in Euripides' Bacchants, Dionysus appears 
to Pentheus, king of Thebes, as he is overcome by Dionysus' power, in the form of a bull. Here the bull 
stands, in part at least, for sexual power which will destroy; and there may also be an element of this in 
the Agamemnon. In a state of heightened emotion man becomes keenly aware of his animal nature, 
and all the power for evil inherent in that nature. By killing the Minotaur, Theseus removes both that 
power and man's fear of it; the hero conquers the dark and the frightening within himself and within us. 
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